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Quicit and clever boys, who are gifted with 
good abilities, very seldom, if ever, have any 
difficulty in mastering the lessons that are 
set them. A little attention enables them 
to comprehend whatever hard passages they 
may meet with. This very soon unfits them 
for judging fairly of others, and they often 
wonder how what appears so easy to them 
should cause trouble to any one else. And, 
forgetting that God is the great disposer of 
human affairs, and that He distributes Hia 
gifts as He thinks best, giving to one richesf, 
and to another poverty, to one sickness, and 
to another health, to one sorrow, itndjto an^ 
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other joy, to one powerful talents, and to 
another dull and feeble intellects, they not 
unfrequently make sport of those who are 
inferior to them, and hold them up as objects 
of ridicule to others. 

Now in our school it chanced of course 
that we had some of both sorts. Some 
were very clever, and others very dull. The 
most talented was Tom Sharp, who was 
always at the top of the class ; and Richard 
Slow, who was invariably at the bottom, was 
regarded as the dullest. If you had known 
nothing of physiognomy you might have 
guessed at first sight that this would be th^ 
case. The first was as fine sprightly lad as 
need be seen, with a firm and steady step, a 
wide open forehead (over which his dark hair 
hung in glossy curls) and beautiful eyes, 
whose every glance seemed to be gifted with 
speech. The features of the other were ex- 
actly of the opposite stamp. His brow seemed 
sullen and stem, (although he was really very 
good-natured), his eyes were dull and heavy; 
his step resembled that of the snail, and he 
looked so fat, and stunted, that you would 
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have concluded he was fonder of eating than 
of studying. He was however harmless, and 
inoffensive ; nay more, he was kind and 
obliging to all with whom he had to do ; and, 
(though you would not have thought it) he 
was always poring over his book (in school 
at least), and many a time did he go up to 
his master, with a long, rueful face, and say, 
mopishly, " Please, sir, will you be kind 
enough to tell me the meaning of this word, 
as I can't find it in the dictionary, — it's a 
regular puzzler." Now, though generally 
speaking, it turned out that this ^^ regular 
puzzler" was one of the simplest words pos- 
sible, yet Mr. King his master always smiled 
kindly upon him, and helped him out of the 
wood ; for he really liked the lad very much, 
and would have been greatly rejoiced to 
have seen him get up a little in his class. 

His school-fellows, however, did not take 
precisely the same view of the case as his 
master ; but, on the contrary, they were in 
the habit of turning his difficulties to some 
little account by pretending to solve them, 
though all the while they were only giving 
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12 A day's misfobtunes ; 

cried Tom Sharp, ** but it has not proved so 
in your case, Dick." 

" What a nimble fellow he is," shouted 
another, '* though he does not rival the 
squirrel, he certainly comes near the bear, 
and climbs as slowly, though not as surely.'^ 

But Dick was neither daunted, nor offended 
by the remarks that were made upon him. 
For he instantly pulled off his jacket ,* and 
crying out, " Never mind ! I'll try again," 
recommenced what those who laughed at him 
dared not attempt. After two or three xWell- 
directed efforts, the coveted flowers were 
gained, and placed in Mr. King's hands, who 
thanked little Richard for the trouble he had 
taken. 

" I pray you, sir, don't mention that," re- 
plied Dick, " for I am a great deal of trouble 
to you, and am very glad to do any thing for 
you." 

So they set out again upon their trip, and 

made the valley ring with their merry-hearted 

laugh. And some of the boys began to think 

^Aat after all Richend. was a very good fel- 

^<^^/ for be was not at all angry V\\Jck>uVo^ 
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who had made such sport of him. But they 
did not see that it was because, however little 
he learnt, he practised what he knew, and 
because he felt that as a Christian he should 
be slow to wrath, and should not avenge au 
injury. No other adventure worth mention- 
ing happened to the little party before they 
reached the old abbey. As they approached 
it they were much struck with the lovely 
situation in which it was placed, and the 
beauty of the remains. Neglected as it was 
by the careless owner, and suffered year after 
year to go into still worse ruin, without any 
efforts being made for its preservation, enough 
was left even then to show how glorious must 
have been the beauty of that house, in its 
palmy days. Arches, and pillars, lofty walls, 
and a noble east window, of the most rare 
and elegant workmanship, still delighted the 
eye of the beholder, and told with their silent 
voice that all the resources of art had been 
lavished upon it. Along its walls uprose many 
a creeping flower of richest beauty, as if na- 
ture herself joyed to add bftx ^^^v&cJ^ ^s^^aa.- 
inents to the xvdned ign\^* 
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Upon entering the eyes of the lads were 
fixed upon the smooth grass which grew, 
even where once the Church had been. 

" Oh," cried one of the lads, *' what a glo- 
rious place this is for a game, and then for 
dinner afterwards." 

But Mr. King instantly checked the yoath 
by saying, " Not so, William, for this is no 
fitting place for irreverent mirth. And I 
am sure your own good sense will teach you 
the same, if you only think for a moment oi 
two. This you must remember is holy ground^ 
once consecrated to the honour and service 
of God ; and, therefore, in its ruins it is holy 
still. There once stood the altar, round which 
many now at rest gathered to receive hea- 
venly manna for their souls ; here they knelt 
and wept, and prayed ; here at morn and eve 
the voice of prayer and praise was heard ; 
and to this day it belongs to God. Surely 
we, who have a purer faith than they, by 
whom it was built, should not be less reve- 
rent than they, and show less regard for the 
j^/ace, where God's honour dwelleth. I will 
^ow tell you why I brought you. XovxYiw^i 
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lately heard me talk much about architec- 
ture, and I wish now to give you a practical 
lesson, that, after all, this day may not 
pass away without your learning something 
useful." 

For two or three hours Mr. King patiently 
explained to his attentive students the va- 
rious points worthy of notice. When their 
investigations were concluded, they with- 
drew to the side of a little stream, that 
flowed musically along. Here they opened 
their baskets, and, sitting down upon the 
grass, began to eat their dinner, but not 
before they had chanted the grace, which 
they used at school. As soon as the repast was* 
ended, Mr. King gave them leave to have a 
game for half an hour, as it was nearly time 
for them to return. 

"What shall it be?'* cried half a'dozen 
little voices at once. 

" Duck-under-water-kit,'* said one. 

" Fox and hounds," shouted another. 

" Blind-man's-buff," exclaimed a third. 

" Prisoner's base," said a fexaXVv. 

But the majority TviVe^mWi^xKt^^'''^^'^'*^^ 
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fi^/' snd 80 down vent some of their backs 
in a moment^ and others began to go over 
them. Richard very much wanted to belong 
to the ^^ stooping party/' but as the number 
was already sufficiently large^ he was boand 
to join the others. The first back was set 
by a little boy^ and Dick went triumphantly 
over. But the next was set by a big fellowj 
who wickedly made it as high as he oould^ 
and down went Richard to the ground. 

« Holloa, Dick," cried Tom Sharpe,— 
<^ mind the earth, and never care for your 
head. It's thick enough to make a hole in 
anything." 

"Then another fall won't do it much 
harm," answered good-natured Dick, " I'll 
try again ; " and he went over the rest with^ 
out any further mishap. 

" There's something good in that boy, 
yet/' said Mr. King to his fellow*master ; 
" I must have a little talk with him on our 
way back." 

So when the party began their pre- 
paratioDs far the return, Mr. King called 
^JcJmrdiram hia play-fellowB, «DidL«»\di\ — 
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" Come, my little man, let me have the 
pleasure of your company homewards, 
as I have two or three questions to ask 
you, which, I dare say, you will readily 
answer." 

" I shall be very happy to do so,'' replied 
Richard. 

" I have been greatly pleased with you to- 
day," resumed Mr. King : " for though you 
have been very much teazed, you have never 
lost your temper. How is this? Was it 
always easy for you thus to command your- 
self?'' 

" Oh dear, no, sir," replied Richard, " far 
otherwise. When I came to school at first, 
and found how the lads were always playing 
tricks upon me, and sending me into the 
village for all sorts of queer things on the 
first of April, such as the History of Adam's 
grandfather, and a pint of strap oil, or a 
little pigeon-milk ; I was in a great rage, 
and used to wish I could give them a good 
thrashing. And once or twice I did so, 
when it happened that a lad, ^Vs^^xss^ ^-^^tt*- 
age and size, Vi^d \i^eiv Tjx-^va^^^'^^^^'^'^ 
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But as this only made one of the bigger 
fellows pay me back in kind, I found that 
this was a losing game. Well, sir, things 
went on in this way for nearly half a year, 
and I settled down into ^ sulky Dick/ as 
some of my playfellows called me. About 
this time you lectured us in school upon 
sympathy, telling us that we were all brothers, 
and ought to help one atiother, and that^ 
being schoolfellows, meant that we should 
have fellow feelings ; and then you went on 
to show, that patience with one another's 
faults was a duty we were called upon to 
practise, and you appealed to our Lord's 
all-patient meekness and forbearance under 
the most severe and cruel injuries. When 
we were dismissed from school I went into 
my own little room, and wept very bitteriy, 
for I thought how often I had acted in a 
manner disgraceful to a Christian ; and I 
prayed God to give me grace to conquer my 
bad tempers, and to enable me to repay 
evil with good.'' 

" And were you able to do that easily, 
Richard?" 
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'* Oh I dear, no, sir, it cost many a 
long struggle ; for I used to think it hard to 
he a fool, and have everyhody telling me 
that I was one, and, what was worse, saying 
they could prove it. But by degrees I was 
enabled to master myself, and to laugh at 
the jokes which were played upon me." 

" So it is, Richard, if we only strive to use 
the grace that Goo gives, it will be sure to 
become stronger, and more of it will be 
granted, as more is needed. Was it this, then, 
that taught you the lesson of perseverance, 
which you have practised so well to-day?" 

"In a manner it did, sir, but not alto- 
gether. I began to think that I might do 
much, if I could only persuade myself not to 
give up a thing because it was hard, yet I 
did not know of any case that showed it. 
But one day I was reading in a book of 
Scottish Stories, and there J met with one 
about the brave Robert Bruce ; how that, 
when he was sitting in a cabin, he saw a 
spider going from beam to beam, in order 
to make a line for its web. The spider 
tried many times without effect. Robert 
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counted and found that it had made six 
attempts ; and he watched it most anxiously, 
remembering that he had fought six battles, 
and determining to see in the spider an 
omen of successor defeat. The seventh time 
it succeeded in its attempts. When I read 
this, I made up my mind never to give in, 
but to try, try again. This was only last 
week, and I have seen the good of it to-day, 
and intend to adopt the same rule in learn- 
ing my lessons." 

" Well done, Richard ! by persevering in 
little matters you will soon be able to over- 
come great difficulties. Trifles (as they are 
called) are the elements of perfection. There 
was once a very celebrated artist, whose 
works are admired to this day ; he was en* 
gaged at one period of his life upon an im- 
portant work ; a friend called upon him, and 
remarked that he had made but little ad- 
vance. The artist then pointed out to him 
that he had been putting a finishing stroke 
to several parts of his work, and when his 
friend remarked that it seemed a waste of 
time for him to do so, he made this wise 
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answer : * Trifles make perfection, and per- 
fection is no trifle.' " 

*^ Thank you, sir, for telling me such an 
interesting anecdote. The sentence is so 
short that I don't think even I shall soon 
forget it, especially as I remember the tale of 
the spider so well.'* 

" I will not question the truth of that story, 
Richard, for it is one instance of the many les- 
sons we may learn from all that is around us. 
The little flowersof every varied hue may teach 
us many deep and lasting truths ; from one we 
may learn humility ; from another modesty ; 
from another love and afiection. And so from 
the animals. From one we may learn patience; 
from another industry ; and from the case of 
the spider perseverance. The curious and 
skilful way in which it weaves its web, in 
order to entrap its unsuspecting prey, is an 
example of both ingenuity and perseverance. 
This you will judge from some lines of an 
old poet, which I well remember : 

" Still at the centre she her warp begins. 
Then round at length, her little thread she spins. 
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And equal distance to their compass leaves. 
Then neat, and nimhly her new weh she weaves. 
With her fine shuttle, circularly drawn 
Through all the circle of her open lawn ; 
Open, lest else the ungentle winds should tear. 
Her cypress tent, weaker than auy hair. 
And that the foolish fly might easier get 
Within the meshes of her curious net : 
Which he no sooner doth hegin to shake. 
But straight the male doth to the centre make. 
That he may conquer more securely there. 
The humming creature hampered in his lair." 

(SiLVBSTBR.) 

"I must trouble you," said Richard, 
"to allow me to copy those verses when 
we get home, as I shall never look on a 
spider again without very great interest and 
delight." 

After a long conversation of a somewhat 
similar character, during which Mr. King 
introduced many anecdotes of various per- 
sons, the little party arrived at the school- 
house. The shadows of evening had begun to 
gather thickly around them ere they reached it; 
and the air was not a little chilly, so that they 
were very glad to find a good large fire burn- 
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ing brightly in their old school-room. The 
shutters were all closed, the candles were 
lighted, and the tea-urn hissed loudly upon 
the table. Altogether the lads thought the 
room had never looked so comfortable ; and, 
when they sat around the table drinking 
their tea, it would have been almost impos- 
sible to have found a happier or a merrier 
party. They were all pleased with them- 
selves, and with one another. And, as 
soon as Mr. and Mrs. King had left the 
room, the boys commenced talking over 
the events of the day. The exploits of 
Richard formed no unimportant part of their 
conversation, and the little fellow himself 
laughed as heartily as any of them at the 
mishaps which had befallen him. They had 
been sitting a little while, when one of them 
cried out, ** I saw our poet-laureate writing, 
after we left the abbey, and therefore I pro- 
pose he gives us the benefits of his lucubra- 
tions. Come, Ned, what was it you were 
doing?" 

" Oh !" replied the poet, " I was only 
notching down a few ideas that struck me at 
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the time, which will go to any tune^ and i 
if you like, I will sing yon — 

THE SCHOOL-BOY'S SONG. 

A happy day we've spent» my boys. 
In roaming o'er the iieklt ; 

No joy can. ever equal thait* 

Which ainlesB pleaiuxe yielda. 

A school-boy's life's the life for me. 

So merry are we now — 
There's not a sorrow in the heart» 

Nor wrinkle on the brow. 

A thousand bright and fragrant flowers. 
Our pleasant pathway atrew. 

But as through life we pass, my boys. 
Thorns will surround us too. 

Then let us all as brodiera live. 

Who have one hope and care, 
Al^ilV Ix^i'^nies that Christiana should, 
Ertlt^t'A hardens bear. 

to ofir stndiea, bojrs, 
'If with might and main, 
H 1 r I H - yDn'g hardy — ^why then, 
I'K'k. ;v(!^l tjry again. 

fed rom Shaipe, " that n 
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diL Vm m £ur aoog, considering, — and as 
^ Dorik, why we most all agree that he 
s m. wiacf good fellow." The bell rang for 
pniyvsn^ and off went the merry -hearted 
Ibaedb to bed. 

The next day^ Richard^ full of hope, be* 
gmi his studies, and, though many weeks 
psseed over before any change took place, 
yet at length he began to rise in his class, 
and in very many ways, — by kindness 
to his fello¥rs, and to those around hitn, 
inored what Tom Sharpe said of him, 
that he was a good fellow. I will give you 
one instance by way of an example. Not 
far fix>m the school there lived an old 
woman, who in a great measure depended 
for her livelihood upon the little she could 
make by selling fruit to the boys. As there 
were so many in the school, she did very 
well, and used to carry home a moderate sum 
on every visit. In paying these visits she 
was as regular and punctual, as she well 
could be, and the lads could, generally 
speaking, telj[ what o'clock it was, when they 
saw her bending form enter the play-groundg 
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When, therefore, three weeks passed away 
without old Mary making her appearance, 
the boys were very much astonished, and 
could not tell what had become of her. One 
day, when some of them were going to the 
common for a game at cricket they called 
upon her, and found that she had been 
dangerously ill, and unable to attend ta 
her business. As they were leaving her, 
Dick said, with tears in his eyes, " Poor 
woman, she must be in a bad case, as she 
has nobody to look after her. I wonder if 
something could not be done for her.^' 

This remark caused but little attention at 
the time. It was, however, soon noticed 
that Dick was not to be found in the play- 
ground, at the hours which were generally 
devoted to amusement, and recreation. 
There was a great deal of speculation 
amongst the boys, as to the cause of his 
absence. Some of them thought that he 
was ^^fagging^^ harder than usual, as the 
examination was near at hand : others 
thought that something was wrong at home : 
and some that he had become ^^ mopish." 
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When the matter reached Mr. King's ears 
he was determined to find out the real 
cause. So, one day, directly after dinner, 
he followed Richard out of the hall, and the 
gates, until he saw him enter the cottage of 
the old fruit-woman. In a while Mr. King 
entered also, and found the boy sitting by 
her bed-side, and reading. He then learnt 
from the grateful woman that Richard 
had been in the habit of attending her 
every day; that he usually read to her; 
and had oftentimes provided her some nou- 
rishing food, from the pocket-money which 
was allowed for himself. Richard had lat- 
terly stood high in the estimation of Mr. 
King, and this action only served to increase 
his master's good opinion, who felt happy in 
having such a pupil. 

But though Richard spent a great deal of 
time in doing kindly offices of this nature, 
yet did he not neglect his studies. On the 
contrary he devoted himself so unremittingly 
and successfully to them, that at the end of 
the half year, he was at the head of the 
class ; Tom Sharpe being not a little annoyed 
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at finding himself bracketed with Dick 
Slow. 

Ere the boys were dismissed for the 
holidays, Mr. King addressed them, as he 
generally did, and ended, by expressing 
a hope that they would never yield to 
difficulties, but in all matters, bear in mind 
that industry and perseverance, with God's 
blessing, can overcome them all, and that 
there are few rules of greater importance, 
than the one contained in the two words, 

"TRY AGAIN." 




THE WIDOW OF ZEHRA. 

(jTrom tfie fiennan.) 



Benbachir, the Cadi of Zehra, met a widow 
who was driving an ass before her^ and was 
weeping. 

Cadi, Why weepest thou^ poor woman ? 

Woman. Ay, poor indeed I for this ass, 
the empty sack, that is placed upon it, and 
the clothes which cover my body, are all 
that remains of my property ; the Caliph has 
taken everything else from me. 

Cadi. And of what did your property con- 
sist ? 

Woman. I possessed a small farm : an in- 
heritance from the ancestors of my husband 
and mine. It was dear to us beyond all 
things. Here we were born, and brought 
up : here our mutual love took its rise ; here 
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we were married, and enjoyed the content of 
true love, and unwearied industry. And on 
his death-bed my husband entreated me to 
take care that our little estate^ which our 
fathers had left us, should gp to no one else 
but our son, who, in the army of the Caliph, 
is^ perhaps, at this moment shedding his 
blood, for a master, who takes her all from 
his mother. 

Cadi, And why did the Caliph deprive 
you of your property ? 

Woman. He wants to build a country- 
house for himself upon it. 

CadL Alas ! (thought the Cadi to himself,) 
he has already so many palaces, and pleasure- 
houses, and yet, because of a mere fency to 
have one more, he drives a poor woman out 
of her property. And what recompense did 
he make you ? 

fVoman, None ! he offered me at first a 
small sum of money ; but when I would not 
sell him a piece of land so dear to me^ he 
took it from me by force. 

Cadi, Have you set before him your sad 
condition 1 
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Woman, I threw myself down on my 
knees before him^ wet his feet with tears^ 
and begged^ and prayed. I told him every- 
thing, with which grief, sorrow, and despair 
inspired me. 

Cadi. And had your entreaties no power 
with him ? 

Woman. No ! he spurned my suit with 
the greatest cruelty. 

CadL Almighty God ! (sighed Benbachir, 
lifting his eyes upwards towards heaven.) 
Father of men ! he represents Thee here on 
earth, and can send away those who desire 
nothing of him, but what justice, and equity 
require ; and dost Thou overlook with long- 
suffering, and patience the most flagrant and 
unjust requests of mortals ? Woman, leave 
me your ass and sack for a little while, and 
follow me at a distance. I am of some worth 
with the Caliph ! Where is he ? 

Woman. He is now upon the estate which 
I once called mine : but what do you want 
to do with the ass ? 

Cadi. Be not uneasy, but follow me ! 

He took the ass, and went to the Caliph. 
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Caliph. Ah 1 Benbachir, welcome ! wel- 
come ! I have not seen you for a long time. 
How fare you? 

CadL Exalted ruler of the Faithful ! (an- 
swered he,) I have just spoken with a pcior 
woman whom — 

Caliph. I guess what will follow, and will 
hear no more. The perverse woman may 
suffer for her conduct ! Is it not my plea* 
«ure to dispose of the property, and lives of 
any of my subjects ? 

CadL Your power here on earth is un- 
bounded. Neither does the poor woman 
demand all her property back again : she 
only asks for a little remembrance, and, if 
you allow me, I will, according to her wishes, 
fill this sack with earth. 

Caliph. She may have that, (replied he, 
smiling,) and ten sacks if she likes. In a 
short time, dear Benbachir, you will know 
this place no more. A splendid palace shall 
be raised here ; a waterfall yonder to adorn 
the prospect ; and further on a high tower, 
from which we may command a view of the 
whoie country round. 
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Cadi. So! so! (replied Benbachir, who 
had, meanwhile, filled the sack with earth,) 
I shall soon have completed my business: 
and then, exalted ruler of the Faithful, allow 
me one more request, which is quite as tri- 
fling as the first. 

Caliph, It is granted. 
< ' Cadi. The sack is filled, and now, exalted 
prince, I ask for ydur help to place it upon 
the ass. 

Caliph. What a strange wish ! How can 
you ask this of me ? Call one of my slaves, 
and he shall help you. 

Cadi. Permit me, ruler of the Faithful, 
to ask this favour of you ; and to ask you 
importunately not to refuse it. 

Caliph. Madman ! the burden is too heavy 
for me. 

Cadi. This sackful of earth too heavy! 
so small a portion of the piece of land on 
which we are, seems too heavy ! O monarch, 
and you tremble not at the thought of the 
day, on which you will appear before your 
Judge, and our Judge ? on which, not only 
this sackful of earth, but the whole piece 
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of land, and all the palaces, and i^ires^ you 
are going to raise upon it^ and all the tears, 
with which those who are unhappy through 
your fault, have moistened it, must become a 
far more intolerable burden ? Here below, 
you are an absolute ruler ; a command fr0m< 
you cuts short a man's life, and a single woi'd 
plunges thousands into distress : but the tim^ 
is coming, when your dave will be on an 
equal footing with you. 

Caliph. I on an equal footing with my 
slave ? 

Cadi, I am mistaken. Your superiority 
here, will serve as a greater torment to you. 
Here you have a far greater sphere of action, 
and hence have far more to answer for. 
Every one of your subjects has only to give 
an account of what he himself possessed, 
but you, of all, which we together possess. 
Farewell ! Pardon your slave his daring. 

Benbachir was going to withdraw. The 
Caliph held him back. 

Caliph. Pardon you ! I am deeply in- 
debted to you, in that you have restrained 
aie from a great injustice, which I had all 
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but committed. Call the widow. She shall 
receive her patrimony back again, and to 
recompense her for the tears, which ray 
cruelty has caused, her piece of ground shall 
be enlarged from my gardens, which are 
next to it. And do you never leave my 
court, so that I may have an opportunity of 
g^iving you a suitable reward. Rulers require 
a friendly companion, who is not afraid to 
tell them the truth, who reminds them of 
their faults, and restrains them from the 
commission of them. This friendly guide 
you shall in future be to me. 
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TALES FOR REWARDS, ETC. 



Price 4d. 

LITTLE WILLIE, THE LAME BOY. By the Rev , 
W. B. Flower, B.A., one of the Classical Masters &/ 
ChristSi Hospital, (ready,) 

THE SECRET. By the Author of '* Susan Carter." 
(ready.) 

TRY AGAIN ; OR, A DAY'S MISFORTUNES. 
By the Rev. W. B. Flowbr, B.A. (ready.) 

ROSE EGLINGTON, THE STOLEN CHILD. By 
the Rev. W. B. Flower, B.A. 

GRACE; OR, THE CONFIRMATION. By the 
Rev. W. B. Flower, B.A. 

LEGENDS OF S. GEORGE OF ENGLAND AND 
S. CHRISTOPHER. 

Price 2d. 

THE TWO SHEEP, (ready.) 

LITTLE STORIES FOR LITTLE CHILDREN. 
(ready.) 

THE DUMB BOY. (ready.) 

I AM SO HAPPY, (ready.) 

THE HISTORY OF A TORTOISE. 

THE LIFE OF S. AMBROSE. 

THE LITTLE LACE GIRL. 

MARY ANN, THE SUNDAY SCHOLAR. 

MISS PECK'S ADVENTURES ; or, the Second Part 
of the " Conceited Pig.*' 

WONDERS IN NATURE AND ART. 

A TRIP TO LEAPORT. 

THE BROTHER'S SACRIFICE. 

The above are in preparation, and will be ready in a 
short time. 
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When, therefore, three weeks passed away 
without old Mary making her appearance, 
the boys were very much astonished, and 
could not tell what had become of her. One 
day, when some of them were going to the 
common for a game at cricket they called 
upon her, and found that she had been 
dangerously ill, and unable to attend ta 
her business. As they were leaving her, 
Dick said, with tears in his eyes, "Poor 
woman, she must be in a bad case, as she 
has nobody to look after her. I wonder if 
something could not be done for her.^' 

This remark caused but little attention at 
the time. It was, however, soon noticed 
that Dick was not to be found in the play- 
ground, at the hours which were generally 
devoted to amusement, and recreation. 
There was a great deal of speculation 
amongst the boys, as to the cause of his 
absence. Some of them thought that he 
was '^fagging^^ harder than usual, as the 
examination was near at hand : others 
thought that something was wrong at home : 
and some that he had become "mopish." 
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When the matter reached Mr. King's ears 
he was determined to find out the real 
cause. So, one day, directly after dinner, 
he followed Richard out of the hall, and the 
gates, until he saw him enter the cottage of 
the old fruit-woman. In a while Mr. King 
entered also, and found the boy sitting by 
her bed-side, and reading. He then learnt 
from the grateful woman that Richard 
had been in the habit of attending her 
every day; that he usually read to her; 
and had oftentimes provided her some nou- 
rishing food, from the pocket-money which 
was allowed for himself. Richard had lat- 
terly stood high in the estimation of Mr. 
King, and this action only served to increase 
his master's good opinion, who felt happy in 
having such a pupil. 

But though Richard spent a great deal of 
time in doing kindly offices of this nature, 
yet did he not neglect his studies. On the 
contrary he devoted himself so unremittingly 
and successfully to them, that at the end of 
the half year, he was at the head of the 
class ; Tom Sharpe being not a little annoyed 
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at finding himself bracketed with Dick 
Slow. 

Ere the boys were dismissed for the 
holidays, Mr. King addressed them, as he 
generally did, and ended, by expressing 
a hope that they would never yield to 
difficulties, but in all matters, bear in mind 
that industry and perseverance, with God's 
blessing, can overcome them all, and that 
there are few rules of greater importance, 
than the one contained in the two words, 

"TRY AGAIN." 




